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Present Day Educational Needs 


G. F. BRUCE 


A pa PART PLAYED. by our mission 
schools in Korea has been an impor- 
tant one. The advisability of train- 
ing workers for mission work was 

ba realized by our pioneers, and both 

boys’ and girls’ schools were founded with that 
end in view. As years went by, the fruits of the 
efforts of the educationalists became manifest 
and tod’ay one sees well-trained, happy, ardent 

Christian graduates of our schools holding 

many good positions and doing excellent work 

in the service of missions. 

But recent years have brought changes. 
The Government General has passed regula- 
tions requiring that those wishing to be 
duly recognized by it must graduate from 
schools the cirruculum of which complies fully 
with its requirements. As our schools have 
had Bible study as an integral part of the 
teaching program, our graduates could hope 
for little more than some position in the 
service of the Churches. However, a few 
years ago our work, with the funds available, 


had reached its saturation point, as far as num- _ 


bers of workers were concerned. It natur- 
ally followed that, in order to continue our 
school work, with a view to bringing a great- 
er number in touch with Christian ideals and 
teachings, and in order to contribute in some 
way toward preparing Christian boys for a re- 
muerative position in life, our schools should 
strive to obtain the recognition of the Govern- 
ment General. Other mission schools now look 


forward to official recognition and a number 
of them have been granted this standing. 
However, such a change is not without its 
challenges. It brings the Christianity of the 
educational missionary to a higher testing 
point and one can only hope and pray that we 
shall rise to these new demands. Nor is it 
the missionary alone! All teachers must be 
led to realise that their lives are to be worthy 
of the-cause of Christianity, not only on Sun- 
day but every day and every hour of each day. 
This is really the great essential. Compulsory 
Bible study could hardly be expected to equal 
in influence, for the advancement of the Mas- 
ter’s work, the example of the lives of true 
Christian teachers lived through the every 
day activities of the school. The educational 
missionary must so live with the Source of all 
strength and truth that not alone on normal 
days, but also at times of special strain, he or 
she will be able to maintain that peace of 


mind that will be an inspiration to teachers 


and students alike. This may necessitate less 
time given to actual school routine, but it will 
mean more effective service to the school and 
community. With this more conscious pres- 
ence of the indwelling Spirit we should be 
strong enough to draw the students, by ex- 
ample first and then by precept, to a know- 
ledge and love of Jesus our Saviour as a true 
Friend to all mankind. 

The aim of every educational institution is to 
fit the students for life work. How difficult to 
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realise! Some years ago a middle school 
graduation certificate was a veritable ‘‘Alf’s 
button.” The dreams of the undergraduate 
were so often fully realized that it was com- 
monly felt that an education would assure one 
of a position of ease and of a comfortable in- 
come. But such conditions have passed away, 
as is always the case when supply outstrips 
demand, and nowadays graduates have to 
hustle hard to obtain positions of any kind. 

It is quite apparent to the Government 
General that the educated students who are 
unable to fit into life’s channels become 
members of the great class of malcontents 
and, with a view to reducing this class toa 
minimum, it is now developing study courses 
of a vocational nature in connexion with the 
academic training, as far as is feasible under 
local conditions. This is an excellent move 
and our mission schools must co-operate as 
far as possible. It is, indeed, quite likely 
that no one of our educationalists was un- 
aware of this great need, but funds, ex- 
perience, and daring have been require- 
ments that have prevented cur educational 
workers from being pathfinders in that direc- 
tion. The time has now fully come for all 
those concerned with school work to study 
along vocational lines, with a view to giving 
definite direction and assistance. Korean and 
Japanese teachers can quite capably handle 
the academic subjects, but they do, for some 
time at least, need judicious leadership in 
other phases of education. Let us as educa- 
tionalists shoulder our responsibility. 

It has been mentioned that students form- 
erly thought that an education would give the 
full set of keys to success. A student might 
readily reason thus! “These missionaries have 
good education and coming here they have 
servants (really an essential to any worker on 
the field) to do their work. If only I can get 
an education, I, too, could cease to do any 
manual labour.’’ Is it that we as mission- 
aries have been guilty, unwittingly, of making 
those among whom we are working consider 
manual labour as degrading? _If so, the time 


is now here, for the educationalists most of all, 
to show a willingness to share the work of the 
scrub-board or of the spreading of the garden- 
plot fertilizer. 

If this be not done, the opportunity of 
teaching the sacredness of manual labour is 
being lost and such teaching is needed in 
Korea. The boys and girls must learn to 
realise that the menial task may be just as 
acceptable to the Lord whom we love, as 
many a task which, tothe general on-looker, 
is all-important. Let it be shown to the stud- 
ents that God is as pleased to see happy, 
loving Christian service as shown by the 
clothes spread out on the sands todry, or 
by the well weeded garden, as He is to seea 
well prepared sermon. In the teaching of this 
lesson the educationalist will have ample op- 
portunity for teaching the principles of Jesus, 
as he comes into closer contact with the stud- 
ents in this freer way. The crying need is 
“Put your Christianity into action.” 

What of the place of recreation in our 
schools? Some in the East, even as in the 
West, claim that sports have too prominent a 
place in our schools. However, it is felt that 
the weakness is not in that direction. The 
weakness has been in those in charge. The 
sports of the schools need closer direction and 
cooperation on the part of teachers and prin- - 
cipal. The work of the missionary in this 
direction is that of using influence towards 
organised sports. It is true that the Koreans 
have the custom of having big athletic meets, 
and we do not want to destroy their customs: 
but it is not beyond the realm of possibility to 
combine this with organised league sports in a 
way that would be helpful to all. 

But to what might this lead? It would 
bring the girls and boys of our schools into 
closer contact with students of non-Christian 
schools. Such a move should be advantageous 
if brought about under the guidance of strong 
Christian teachers aided by the missionary in 
charge. Another advantage may be noted. 
The teachers of the mission school would be- 
come acquainted with the teachers of other 
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schools. It is felt that one step further should 
be taken ; encourage the teachers to arrange a 
little tennis tournament or a volley ball league 
among themselves. In this way the educa- 
tional missionary would play an important 
part in promoting clear relationships among 
teachers, with a view to showing that Chris- 
tians are not pharasaically standoffish, and 
with a view to lifting those who educate the 
ones who are to be the companions of stud- 
ents whom we teach, to a highed plane of 
living. If Christianity be worth anything, it 
will radiate from the lives of Christians while 
playing games something that will inspire in 
others a desire to live better lives, a respect 
for Christianity and a desire to know more 
about it. Does one reply that such co-opera- 
tion with other schools is unknown ? “It ought 
not to be.” Let us as educationalists dare to 
do things for the Master. 

Some educationalists are likely to meet these 
suggestions with two seemingly strong argu- 
ments. The first is the old out-worn excuse 
“Thaver't time.” In reply to this we would say 
that we ought to make time. There is work 
being done by many a school principal that 
would be done better by the Korean head 
teacher. Some have felt that it is necessary 
to hold a strong controlling hand on all 
departments of the school. This has three 
drawbacks. It holds the principal to a hum- 
drum life that gives much less opportunity of 
showing the teachings of Jesus in practice. 
Secondly, it grinds down the reserve of the 
worker to sucha point that, at the time ofa 
rather unusual strain, a physical breakdown 
occurs. Thirdly, it checks initiative on the 
part of the Koreans, who might prove quite to 
equal to the task, if only some encouragement 
were given. The missionary needs exercise 
and should fraternize with teachers and pu- 
pils more on the playground. But now the 
second excuse comes. “I don’t know the 
game.” If this be said the time has come for a 
little action. What? A little investment in a 
book of rules and a good book on coaching, and 
then a little study. The less one knows about 


the games popular among the students the 
more essential it is to learn the games. Until 
the principal can be of assistance to the 
students he or she can gain little respect from 
them on the playground. 

The educational missionary has feared the 
criticism of fellow-workers and has kept too 
much within the walls of the school. Let us 
not have the students feeling that Christianity 
is one continuous round of books, with no re- 
laxation. If that has been taught by the ac- 
tions of any of our educationalists a change is 
overdue. Let us teach the boys and girls that 
God wants them to be happy in their play and 
that He rejoices in seeing a clever dribbling of 
the ball or a nice pass in a basket ball game. 
Let us be aware of this fine opportunity that 
is ours of getting into closer touch with 
students. 

But winter comes when sports are few! 
What can we dothen? It would be interest- 
ing to have the statistics of the time of year 
that troubles arise in schools in Korea. The 
writer is of the opinion that the great majority 
of them occur in the late winter or early 
spring. Why? The energy of the students 
has not been directed along beneficial lines 
during the winter months. These pent up 
bundles of pep called students must have 
some safety valve. Whatcan be done? The 
Government General requires that each teach- 
er be given considerable time during school ~ 
hours for the study and preparation of work. 
This is as it should be, particularly when one 
thinks of the ill-ventilated and poorly lighted 
houses in which they would otherwise be 
obliged to do their work. 

But now, when teachers are plentiful, could 
not new teachers be selected with another ob- 
ject in view? Could not the teachers be led 
to realise that the school expects some time to 
be given to other school activities for the good 
of the students? To explain: one teacher is 
a good entertainer, another musical, another 
literary, and stil! another athletic. With 
some encouragement from the principal, 
wouldn’t they be willing to give some time to 
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the students out of hours, to help them put on 
a good entertainment ? So many of us have 
brought with us the excuses one hears in the 
West—“It would take so much time from 
their school work’ 

Let it be remembered that academic train- 
ing is not everything. Let it not be forgotten 
that such means of interesting the students in 
something instructive and helpful, may be just 
the thing that is needed to stem off the tide 
of. unrest that is much more likely to rise in 
the minds and hearts of students of a subject 
people. The principal needs to take the lead 
and to give assistance wherever possible. If 
we can’t help, let us study with a view to giv- 
ing some assistance and let us take a real in- 
terest in the preparations as they are being 
developed from day to day. Here is another 
way of getting into closer contact with the 
students; another chance of showing that 
Christians are interested in good wholesome 
amusement. Let us remember that to get an 
education is not merely attaining a certain 
academic standing, and let us enter into every 
activity that will help to give a well rounded 
edueation. : 

However a principal cannot enter into such 
closer contacts with the students without 
showing some willingness to go at least half 
way and take some interest in Korean cus- 
toms and art. We have no right to expect all 
the fine arts of Korea to be ‘‘good” according 
to Western standards, nor are we justified in 
always feeling a superiority in all these 
things. Care should be taken to encourage 
the students to improve on their own customs 
and arts, rather than to adopt ours without 
giving the matter due consideration. There 
are occasions when Korean custom, if follow- 
ed, is much more appropriate and students 
should be led to appreciate these. 

It is felt, in this connexion, that the educa- 
tional missionaries have done too little toward 
trying to appreciate the fine arts of the people 
among whom we work, and, in fact, there is 
little evidence that sufficient attention has 
been given to this important phase of educa- 
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tion, apart from music. For some reason the 
educationalists have done practically nothing 
toward making the inside walls of the schools 
attractive, cheery and inspirational. Pictures 
are considered an essential in a western 
school. Are they not even more essential in 
a Korean school? It seems possible that some 
Korean art might well be in evidence on our 
schools. Further it is surely unreasonable to 
think that copies of such pictures as “The Light 
of the World” and “Sir Galahad” would not do 
effective work for the cause of Christian mis- 
sions, if given due prominence on the walls of 
our classrooms. 

While some attempt has been made to sug- 
gest ways of improving the efficiency of our 
schools, and of helping the students in this 
way no mention has as yet been made of the 
relation of the principal to the parents. Shame 
falls on the principal who first meets the 
parents—particularly those of the city—when 
some trouble involving school and home has 
to be settled. It may be that, with a view to 
co-operation, School and Home clubs are be- 
ing formed. However, too little interest is 
shown even then in the parents. The meet- 
ings are held in the school and ‘“‘school” is the 
topic of conversation. We have a duty to the 
parents of our students. They have not re- 
ceived the attention they ought to have re- 
ceived. 

The principal should make time to visit 
every parent if possible, to ascertain the liv- 
ing conditions of the students of the school. 
In doing this care should be exercised. Many 
of the pupils come from Christian homes, the 
parents of whom we probably know quite 
well. But still other students come from 
non-Christian homes, and the student is the 
link. It is to these parents that particular at- 
tention should be turned. To slight one of 
these is ruinous to our cause, and a betrayal 
of the trust that is ours. Until we go out of 
our way to take some interest in them and 
their problems, there can be no hope held out 
that they will become interested in our Gospel 
of the abundant life. They need to know that 
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we, as followers of Him who came that we 
might have life, are interested in the physical 
as well as the spiritual well-being of mankind. 

Nor should we feel that because a boy’s 
father sells liquor in his store we should not 
visit him. Rather more urgent is the need. 
If he be missed he knows it, and such an 
oversight would only make that him feel that 
we don’t care about him. Jesus ‘‘came not to 


call the righteous but sinners to repentance.” 
The educationalists can do more in this direc- 
tion and in so doing will be rendering the 
evangelistic worker able assistance in the up- 
lift of humanity in the cities. In this way the 
schools would exercise a vital Christian in- 
fluence, not only on the pupils in attendance, 
and on their parents, but also on the life of 
the city itself. 


“For They were Fishers’—An Appeal. 


HorAcE H. UNDERWOOD, Pu. D. 


Be @ HEN, IN JULY of 1927, I loaded 500 

e lbs. of baggage, my nine year old son 
and myself intoa17 ft. canoe and 
ew<y Started on a hundred and fifty miles 
trip along the coast of Korea, my friends 
were confirmed in the opinion that I was a 
dangerous lunatic. The present article will 
serve to assure the solicitous that I survived, 
without troubling the reader with the details 
of the trip. 

In addition to surviving, my son and I 
brought home with us some idea of the 
amount and variety of the freight carried in 
native bottoms and of the size of the fisher 
population of that coast. 

We had hardly pushed out into midstream 
when we began to meet the procession. Long, 
lean, river boats, sweeping upstream under 
their great cloud of canvas, the crews luxuri- 
ating in a last rest before they resorted to pole 
and tow-rope in the battle against the rapids, 
which begin just above Seoul; bluff-bowed, 
sea-going junks booming up the river to Ma- 
poo, for them the head of navigation; Japan- 
ese sampan types with here and there a lone- 
ly junk of Chinese origin; boats with fish, 
boats with rice, boats with huge piles of fire- 
wood and boats loaded with timber from the 
forests of the far north; boats with pottery 
piled high upon them, boats stuffed to burst- 
ing point with medicinal herbs, boats fragrant 
with fertilizer, and more boats. Sails towering 
and tiny, sails new and old, sails white and 


sails of brilliant orange, but all handled with a 
snap and precision that made us realize that 
the crews were real sailors. 

Where the Imjin and the Han meet and to- 
gether struggle awesomely with the tide, 
boats bobbed hither and yon; spewed out of 
the mouth of the Chemulpo branch, where it 
vomits a roaring yellow tidal bore into the 
Han; resting precariously on twenty foot 
mud-banks ; tacking wearily out to sea across 
the huge shoals of Haiju Bay or racing for the 
nearest market with drums banging, fifes 
screeching and vari-colored pennants stream- 
ing, came more and more boats. 

Four days after we left Seoul we bucked 
through a rather ugly cross sea for fifteen 
miles of open water and were glad to run the 
canoe up on the sandy beach on the east 
shore of Suop island. We were wet (a canoe 
is not a particularly dry craft) and tired, so 
we pitched our tent and had our supper before 
attempting to climb the low ridge that shut in 
our beach. Supper over, I strolled inland to 
‘‘see what I could see.” 

I shall never forget the sight! In a crescent 
bay there lay, packed rail to rail, at least one 
hundred and fifty sail of fishing and trading 
vessels. Fringing the shore and -extending 
back almost to where I stood wasatown. A 
town of sheds and shacks, tents and mat 
shelters of all sorts, from which rose a con- 
fused roar of voices. On going down among 
these shacks the first impression was that all 
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those which were not engaged in plying the 
boat crews with liquor were occupied by a 
large and varied assortment of lively young 
women who were bent on seeing to it that 
“Jack” should lack no element in the ortho- 
dox Wine, Women, and Song combination. 
Closer inspection, however, showed that in ad- 
dition to these there were a number of gambl- 
ing establishments, a goodly (?) company of 
quack medicine vendors and at least one 
“dentist,” and last and apparently least some 
stores handling more legitimate supplies for 
the vessels and their crews. 

Inquiries of one of the more sober citi- 
zens brought out the fact that during the 
months of July and August the island isa 
rendezvous and sort of trading base for the 
shrimp fleet. According to my informant, 
these boats, to the number of 800 or 1000 sail, 
anchor out on the great shoals which stretch 
across the mouth of Haiju bay, and run into 
this island to sell their catch to the traders 
who come in vessels of all sizes and shapes 
from all parts of the coast. Even if we cut 
this man’s figures in half, the remainder 
would still give us a shifting population of 
from 2,000 to 4,000 sailors, for whose economic, 
physical and moral ruin a whole town is built 
each summer, but in which there did not seem 
to be one soul to raise a finger to help or save. 
On Yonpyon island some twenty miles away 
very similar conditions prevail. 

This was part of my first glimpse of the 
fishing fleet of the Yellow Sea province. In 
1929 I built my little “Black Duck” and in 
the four seasons of her career have sailed 
her over 2,500 miles up and down this coast 
from the mouth of the Han to the Tai- 
dong estuary. She has visited Kangwha, 
Kyodong, Kutchom, Yonpyon, Suop, Suni, 
Yongho, Chanrin, Kerrin and Paikyon among 
the larger islands, and many of the smaller 
ones, so that I now feel as if I know a little 
more about that coast and its fisher-folk. 

Its tortuous and deeply indented outline 
would be the envy of a jigsaw puzzle maker, 
Tiny bays, long arms of the sea, and rocky 
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points give it infinite variety. From its shore 
you look out on a panorama of islands that 
rise green and purple, red and blue and yellow 
from the sea. It is swept by fierce tides, 
swathed in clinging fogs, and battered by the 
typhoons that charge up the Yellow Sea and 
spend themselves on its headlands. Each of 
the many-hued islands and every indentation 
and bay is the home port of from two or three 
to a dozen or so fishing boats. Never a tide 
runs out but it carries a goodly fleet to sea on 
their “awful occasions.” Never a flood tide 
surges in but it brings them home with full or 
empty holds. Those “who go down to the 
sea” to “draw out leviathan with a hook” can- 
not afford to turn and run for shelter each 
time the sky clouds over, so you and I, as we 
search the paper for something of interest, 
may (or may not) notice the oft appearing 
item ‘20 (or 40 or 60) fishing vessels are re- 
ported missing since the storm of the—inst.” 
Two years ago, when the “Black Duck” and 
her crew took refuge from a typhoon just in- 
side the point of the Tungsankot, it was in- 
spiring and terrifying to watch these boats 
fight their way up the bay {o safety and shel- 
ter, and to peer out through the wrack and 
wonder how many would never come in. 
The paper reported that 100 of the Yonpyon 
fleet alone went down that day, but the 
Koreans said that this took no account of the 
little 20-30 footers, poorly clad sisters of the 
“Black Duck,” each with two to five of our 
brothers on board. 

From any of these little boats’ you may see 
men casting their nets as Peter and Andrew 
cast theirs, and on any beach you may see 
them mending and drying their nets as Christ 
saw the sons of Zebedee doing, but you will 
count many boats and visit many a harbor be- 
fore you find anyone inviting these fishermen 
to become ‘‘fishers of men” or telling them of 
the Jesus who chose four of his disciples from 
their class, 

From Seoul south, to the toe of Korea, the 
islands stand still thicker than in the “Black 
Duck’s” accustomed beat, so that in days gone 


DO YOU KNOW? 


by the King of Korea was sometimes known 
as the “Lord of Ten Thousand Isles.’ On the 
east coast the islands are lacking but the long 
shore line still shelters thousands of fisher 
folk. From Chemulpo Miss Margaret Hess 
sallies valiantly forthin the “Cincinnati’’ to 
visit the larger islands of that group. At 
Tongyeng the Australians have or had a small 
motor boat for island work. The Southern 
Presbyterian Mission also has certain island 
groups of Christians which are visited from 
time to time by the missionaries. Iam also 
aware of the fact that a number of the larger 
islands, such as Chodo, Paikyon, Kyodong, 
Kangwha, Cheju (Quelpart), etc., have or- 
ganized churches located on them. None the 
less is it true that the island and fisher pop- 
ulation of Korea has been relatively neglect- 
ed in social and religious work by both mis- 
sionaries and national churches. 

No figures seem to be available for the total 
island population but, some years ago the Gov- 
ernment General Fisheries Bureau reported 
over 20,000 fishing vessels on the South and 
West coasts alone. As the smallest will carry a 
crew of two or three, and as there are from 10 
to 15 hands on the big shrimp boats, this would 
probably give at least 100,000 men in the 
crews of this fleet. Tothese should be added 
the women and children of their villages and 
the fishing population of the whole east coast. 


Christ thought that fishermen had good 
stuff in them when he chose four out of 
twelve of his disciples from the sea. Judg- 
ment, decision, resourcefulness, courage and 
strength are required in this game and those 
who are penalized for the lack of these quali- 
ties are given no second chance. For those of 
us who believe in the “foolishness of preach- 
ing’’ these men and women and children need 
the Gospel preached to them. In any view of 
the question they are in desperate need of a 
number of other things. Is there no way by 
which we can both extend a helping hand and 
tell them of the Saviour? It seems inconsis- 
tent (to put it mildly) to sing “Throw out the 
lifie line’? so vigorously and then preach the 
Gospel ‘‘safe and out of the wet” on the main- 
land. 

Financially a Gospel boat need not be a 
heavy investment. I have called this an 
“appeal.” It is an appeal to the missions to 
make definite plans to serve this class and an 
appeal to those at home to provide the small 
funds required. It is an entirely unauthorized 
and “iiproper” appeal, passed by no commit- 
tee and officially ‘‘approved” as yet by no body 
or bodies, but based on a seen and felt need. 

Peter, Andrew, James and John—Christ 
found by the Sea of Galilee. How many such 
could we find by the Yellow Sea or on the 
rugged coast of the Sea of Japan ? 


DO YOU KNOW ? 


. What are some of the benefits of Government recognition of Mission schools ? 


. What has been done for the fisher folks of Korea ? 


Where is ‘‘English House’’ ? 
. Whois Kim Ik Doo? 


. How did Mr. Concordance Ko get his name ? 


. What new experiment has recently been tried in the country villages ? 
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High, Far-Seeing Places 


MARION L. CONROW 


QN THE AFTERNOON of Saturday, 
November nineteenth, the faculty 
and board members of Ewha College, 

=~ the student members of the Literary 
Department, and guests gathered at the 
English House for a service of consecration, 
and for prayer for a project which had 
changed from a vague dream to a positive 
reality. Mrs. Maynor, head of the Literary 
Department, spoke of the purposes and ideals 
that had led the College to open such a house, 
and of definite plans for their realization. 

This event was the realization of a dream of 
many years. It had always seemed an im- 
possibility in the past. This fall the faculty 
members realized that some effort must be 
courageously made to make the dream come 
true. And nothing was to be gained by delay. 

The objectives of such a house are many: 
One of these is the very definite conviction 
that graduates of the Literary Department 
ought to have more opportunities to learn 
English conversation. In spite of the very 
positive position of the faculty in regard to 
the ‘‘Direct Method” approach to languages, 
and the fact that practically all hours of 
“English” are actually conducted in the 
English language, still the limits of the 
class room are too narrow to permit the full 
development of that free and natural use of 
English or the “conversational behavior,’ free 
from self-conciousness, which is characteristic 
of those who live or mingle freely with 


English-speaking people. The English House, 
where a few girls could live naturally and in- 
timately with American teachers, is felt to be 
the answer to this need. 

Another, and a more fundamental objective, 
is the desire for a closer fellowship between 
teachers and students. The old Ewha days 
when missionaries and girls lived under prac- 
tically the same roof and shared a common 
life, are gone forever. The activities of the 


crowded Ewha campus scarcely ever lend 
themselves now to a revival of the more 
leisurely home life of the old days. There is a 
definite need for a closer relationship. 

With these objectives in mind the faculty 
decided to make the venture. The house 
chosen for the expriment is part of the old 
DeCamp house in Hong Pa Dong (now owned 
by Dr. Byron Koo), an easy walk from the 
Ewha campus in Seoul but far enough away 
to permit the shaking off of superfluous 
campus activities, and to allow concentration 
upon the building up of a home life that would 
solve these many problems. 

The house has been remodelled slightly to 
accommodate seven girls and two teachers. 
Besides the bedrooms and kitchen, there is a 
living room which is the setting for evenings 
of study, for jolly fun about the table at meal 
times, or games, music and conversation 
around the cosy stove. 

Every effort has been made to keep the 
furnishings inexpensive. The sun gleams 
through old-gold rayon curtains. The book- 
cases, gleaming in green and black, would 
scarcely confess that a month ago they 
were packing cases. The neat dressing tables, 
once grape and apple boxes, are proud of the 
flowered cretonne and pasted white paper 
that conceal their humble origin. The strong 
oak tables serve for both study and dining 
tables, and they secretly long for the time 
when they will be a part of the permanent 
home on the new campus that is to be. 
Already they can imagine themselves saying 
to the inexperienced new furniture there, 
“We, and the chairs that stood round us, 
were the only pieces of real furniture the 
English House owned. All the rest was 
borrowed or made out of old boxes. But 
everybody was so kind and sent gifts of 
money, pictures, and table linen until it was 
really almost as homelike as this new house. 
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And as for us, with a green and white table 
cover over us, and gold and white dishes full 
of good food we felt almost as proud as we do 
now !” 

When plans were being made for selecting 
the girls to live in the English House it was 
at first hoped that each of the three upper 
classes could have a short period there each 
year. But it was finally decided to make 
living in the house a requirement of the 
Junior year. American teachers will live 
there several weeks at a time, changing often 
enough to give each group of girls an oppor- 
tunity for friendship with each teacher. 

The first to live in the new home were the 
seven girls of the Senior class. ‘Lucky 
girls !” to be the first to live in “The House of 
_ the Golden Windows,” to climb the steps to 
the garden and lose themselves in the beau- 
ties of a misty gold sunset; to watch the old 
wall climb its broken way to ‘‘Pulpit Rock,” 
to sit down on one of the very cap stones 
that once made that wall a splendor and now 
are stone seats in a garden where one “could 
really write poetry.” “Lucky girls !”’—to 
come in late from school at six o’clock and 
find the fire roaring, the table set and the 
family ready for supper; to eat with ‘‘hearts 
full of merry laughter,” to play games or talk 
till study time at seven-thirty, then to spend 
quiet hours of study till time for bed at ten 
o'clock. And allin English! The rising bell 
speaks English, too, and so do the girls at 
morning prayers and through the breakfast 
hour. Even the scramble off to college chapel 
at 8:40 isin English. Yes “‘lucky girls’ and 
“Lucky teachers, too!” For some of them are 
having their first experiences in a friendship 
venture which leaps barriers before thought 
impassable.: 


Friday night is “open house” when friends 
and former graduates are invited to come to 
play, to sing, to talk. But they must come 
prepared to ‘“‘live in English” while they are 
there! On Sunday, after a busy day at Sun- 
day school and church in the morning, and 
often the English service in the afternoon, the 
girls are glad to keep the evening for “home 
night.” The cook goes to church, and the 
girls, with the American teachers’ help, pre- 
pare the one ‘foreign meal” of the week. 
After the meal English hymns are sung, the 
family gathers closer, ‘‘veils lift from the circl- 
ing faces and laughing fellowship glows 
warm.” These are high and holy moments. 
“Our hearts are drunk with a beauty our eyes 
can never see.” Such hours forge chains of 
friendship that can never be broken. These 
are the moments when “life has no walls” and 
“doors that cannot be forced are opened from 
within.” 

The house is only a beginning. But it is the 
tangible evidence that dreams come true and 
prayers are answered. It gives encourage- 
ment, too, to another dream—that of a per- 
manent English House on the new college 
campus, a home where, with increasing devo- 
tion, the ideals of Christian fellowship may be 
lived out. 


There are some lines from a poem by 
Arthur Davision Ficke that express the ideals 
which already are being realized : 

“T am in love with high, far-seeing places 

That look on plains half-sunlight and half-storm; 
In love with hours when from the circling faces 
Veils pass, and laughing fellowship glows warm. 


I am in love with all unveiled faces, 
I seek the wonder at the heart of man ; 
I would go up to the far-seeing places.” 


Gold, Good Measure Running Over 


VICTOR WELLINGTON PETERS 
INTRODUCTION 


Several years ago I spent a memorable week with Pastor Kim Ik Doo. 
in a small church far off in the Diamond Mountains district of Korea. 
torn away and a tent coupled on tu accommodate the crowds that pressed in and ran over. 


He was holding a revival 
One wall of the building had been 
Previously 


1 had fellowed him through a revival in one of the largest churches in Korea, where a thousand came 


out for daybreak prayer meetings. 


But the smaller church gave opportunity for closer acquaintance. 


In between prayers and sermons and classes I managed to gather from his lips an account of his life_ 
‘fin order from the beginning,’’ which I wrote down as he talked. 

At that time I had in mind writing such an account but on reflection the feeling stole over me that 
I was rushing in where others older and better informed than I should lead. However, only a year ago 
one of the older missionaries, who was gathering material for sketches of Korea's leading preachers, 


(and who soon after went to his reward) came to me for this material. 


He had asked Pastor Kim for a 


story of his life, only to be referred to me. This incident raised my notes to a degree of importance I 
had not anticipated and laid upon me some responsibility for transmitting them to others. 
Finally the request of the Editor for a story put my reluctant pen to work, still with a keen sense 


of my lack of fitness. 


I submit the following account with the desire that others will offer additions and 


corrections to complete the record of one of the most remarkable preachers of the gospel Korea has 


produced. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE FIRST MEASURE OF GOLD 


a IM IK DOO is almost a name to conjure 
pa with in Korea. In the old days, before 
oe the gospel did its transforming work, 
SS that name struck terror to the hearts 
of children and strong men alike. It is said 
that fearful souls used to pray on the morning 
of market day to be delivered from the ordeal 
of an encounter with that dread character. 
Born to the surname of Gold, his parents gave 
him the name of Ik Doo, a felicitous, though 
altogether unwitting, condensation of the 
thought expressed in Biblical language, “Good 
measure, pressed down and running over.’’ 
Whether in evil or in good, the name has 
proved prophetic. 

Up to the age of twenty-five he was a model 
young man. It was bad company and liquor 
that worked his downfall. When thirteen, his 
father died and left the family, mother, son, 
and daughter, so poor that the young Ik Doo 
was deprived of schooling. But, ambitious to 
learn, at fifteen he began studying Chinese by 
night under the only teacher he ever had, and 
working for a money lender by day to pay the 
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tuition. 

When he was twenty-five he fell into bad 
company. He gambled at kol paz, a game re- 
sembling dominoes, and sometimes drank as 
much as thirty glasses of liquor at a sitting. 
He made the Christians a particular target for 
his jests and took delight in jeering and mak- 
ing fun and embarrassing them on the road in 
every way he could. For a year and a half 
he served the devil. 

Still there were unsatisfied depths in his 
heart. As a lad he had often wondered if 
there were any way to keep the body from 
dying, and in those early years he had made 
his first acquaintance with Christianity. From 
a certain believer he heard the plan for spirit- 
ual life but could get no assurance of escape 
from physical death. His reaction was that, if 
he had to die anyway, he would wait till he 
was fifty and then believe and save his spirit. 

The years of sin and wandering overtook 
him but could not remove the spiritual hunger. 
On January 30, 1900, in Pyengyang he happen- 
ed to hear Dr. W. L. Swallen preach, and after- 


GOLD, GOOD MEASURE RUNNING OVER 


_ wards a Christian introduced him to the mis- 
Ssionary. Then and there he decided to be- 
lieve. 

But he was ashamed to tell anyone about it, 
and too embarrassed to walk with the other 
Christians to church. For three weeks he al- 
ways lingered behind them on the road and, if 
asked where he had been, never answered “To 
church,” but only ‘SSomewhere.” (An an- 
swer, by the way, which the Korean language 
makes most convenient). Then one day 
someone asked if he were a Christian, and for 
the first time he confessed. 

‘Just here, as in many stories of conversions 
in Korea, a dream played a part. It was the 
very morning of the day Kim made his first 
confession of Christ. The family was an un- 
believing household, worshipping a multitude 
of spirits. Among the spiritual hierarchy was 
a particular ‘‘gentleman” spirit, a high spirit, 
before whom his mother prayed every day that 
her son might be made a great man. Attend- 
ing this high spirit was a servant spirit that 
did his bidding. Early in the morning of this 
eventful day his mother dreamed a dream, 
and out of these materials of her daily ex- 
perience her dream took its shape. 

She found herself in the presence of an 
august personage who was attended by a 
servant. The wonderful being said to her 
reproachfully, “You have deserted me.” Not 
knowing how to answer, she, in her dream, 
went to her son and woke him, repeating the 
words of the apparition. He arose, strode 
forth boldly and struck the two creatures 
dead. Then they came back to life and sadly 
went out, weeping and saying as they went, 
‘‘We shall see how this turns out.” 

That very day Kim Ik Doo confessed his 
Lord before men. He was saved and his 
_house,—mother, wife, and younger sister. 
The evil spirits saw how it turned out and 
determined not to lose without a struggle. 
_ The young man gave them a loophole, after his 
conversion, in his attitude toward liquor. He 
“spared Agag and all that was good and would 
not utterly destroy them,”’ indulging once ina 
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while and then forswearing by turns. Feeling 
that a few glasses did not matter much, he 
left an Achilles’ heel. Through the second 
month of his Christian life he did not touch 
liquor, but in the third month he went with 
some old friends to a village twelve miles 
away. There they urged him to ‘be a good 


sport.” His reply was, ‘I can’t. I’m taking 
medicine.” 
“What kind?” they asked. 


“New and old,’? was the enigmatic reply. 
(In Korean this was a clever pun. The words 
for old and new medicine are identical in sound 
with Old and New Testaments. Sin-koo-yak 
to him meant, “The Bible forbids my drink- 
ing ”; to his friends it meant, as he intended it 
should mean, ‘‘I’m taking some medicine that 
prevents my drinking. ”’) 

The devil delights to seize upon such eva- 
sions. Eve reasoned with the tempter, “‘ The 
Lord has forbidden me to eat,” and forthwith 
She began to eat. Through a pun Kim salved 
his conscience, at the same time he avoided 
“facing the music,” and forthwith the devil 
had him. Two or three glasses he took, then 
afourth. No wit or logic could save him now 
from a fifth and sixth. 

Still he was a Peter and went out and wept 
bitterly. As he started for home he felt that 
a knife was cutting his heart. Many times on 
the weary road that night he went aside into 
the hills to pray and weep. 

Reaching home in the morning he lay down 
anddreamed. A bolt of lightning was falling 
toward him, and he cried to God for deliver- 
ance, promising never to sin so again. Never- 
theless it struck him and, throwing up his 
hands to his head, he awoke from the dream. 

His family moved from the county seat 
where they had been living to a Christian 
village, and there the chastened Kim entered 
upon a formative period prophetic of his fu- 
ture course. A desire for constant prayer and 
Bible study came upon him. In the seventh 
month of his Christian experience the pastor 
came and announced a celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper at the church. At this time the 
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young convert and his wife received baptism, 
but did not partake of the Lord’s Supper. 
Before presuming to come before the sacred 
table he and his wife mutually consented to 
live scparately in order to devote themselves 
the more completely to holy exercises. Twenty 
months thus passed in Bible study, meditation, 
and prayer, during which time the Word of 
God became as honey in his mouth. 

At this time two opportunities for work 
presented themselves. A gentleman, well 
backed financially, asked him to sell medicine 
on a commission basis. The other offer was a 
teachership at the enormous salary of ¥1.50 a 
month. He took the latter. It seemed to be 
God’s work. This position he kept four or five 
-months; then another place opened up. A 
Christigzn woman asked him to come to a vil- 
lage near Chairyung and sell medicine as well 
as teach a few children and preach on Sundays 
and market days. She promised to support 
the work and he went. 

Here a strange thing happened, and sign- 
ificant as strange. A boy’s younger brother, 
who lived in ancther village, fell sick ; and the 
older brother asked Kim to go out and pray 
withhim. He did and the boy got well. Being 
spirit worshippers the family attributed the 
healing to the spirits rather than to the 
Christian’s God. In gratitude to the supposed 
benefactors the father bought a cow, cut 
off the hair and offered that to the spirits. 
He was about to sacrifice the cow also when 
the boy fell sick again. 

Kim went out the second time and found 
the lad barely breathing. Before praying, 
however, he directed that the bundle of cloth 
which represented the dwelling of the object 
worship, the ‘Great General” (44199), 
should be burned. They did so with no little 
fear and misgivings. From about noon Kim 
fasted for the rest of the day and prayed. 
Towards dark the boy asked for water. Then, 
as Kim started to light the lamp, the boy 
made motions showing where the oil bottle 
was kept. A little later he sat up and they 
brought him food and water and he ate. 
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The whole family turned from idols to serve 
the living and true God that day. When the 
father saw that the boy was healed great fear 
took hold of him, and from that time he 
never entered church except in the attitude of 
a man in the presence of One whom he greatly 
feared. 

This happened in the village of Kojan, 
about six miles from Chairyung, a great 
mission center. The family’s name was Pak 
and Kim gave the boy the name of Soo Eun, 
meaning ‘‘Received Grace.” He still lives, 
later having moved into Chairyung. 

The beginning of power was the beginning 
of persecution. Because many were coming 
to Kim’s room and hearing the gospel, their 
opponents were stirred to envy and came in 
large numbers to break up their meeting. Till 
after midnight they pelted the house with 
stones and, suddenly pushing open the doors, 
would try to distract the group by threaten- 
ing gestures and grimaces. 

After this Dr. Swallen sent him to a village 
where there were no Christians, Moonwha in 
Sinchun County. Here he was occupied in 
preaching on market days and visiting from 
house to house the rest of the time. Thess- 
alonica is not alone in having ‘“‘certain lewd 
fellows of the baser sort” who “gather in 
companies.” Venemous persecution wreaked 
itself in fullfury upon him on market days 
when enemies were emboldened by numbers, 
Often he was dragged by the official servant 
to the village headquarters. Such official 
underlings were always of such a low type 
that custom forbade their marrying anyone 
outside their own caste. Once, while he was 
sitting with a group, an evil man broke in and 
grabbed Kim by. the hair. Sometimes a 
ruffian would seize him while an accomplice 
kicked him viciously, to the huge enjoyment 
of bystanders who clapped their hands. 
Then the despised official underling would 
run in and cap the fun by dashing a bucket 
of water over the poor man. Yet occasionally 
there were some sympathetically inclined who 
would help him to get away from the mob. 


AS WORKMEN UNASHAMED 


His head was a frequent target for flying 
stones and, though that member escaped, he 
declares they kept his hat in a perpetual state 
of disrepair. 

The county magistrate, Yi Young Pil by 
name, called him and requested his departure 
from town. When Kim refused, the magis- 
trate asked him to sign an agreement that he 
would do no more preaching. Again Kim 
refused, but thereafter he often called on him, 
until he gained the friendship and confidence 
of the magistrate. He came to like Kim so 
well that sometimes he asked for his judgment 
about cases and sent certain offenders to Kim 
for teaching. “If you will only believe in 
Jesus,’ the heathen magistrate would advise, 
“you will not drink.” 

Thus ten turbulent months wore on without 


a single convert. On the day of greatest per- 
secution God granted a precious experience. 
There was a hat-band maker with whom he 
had been friendly, and who had been near the 
kingdom. On this day of violence Kim called 
on his friend and found him crying. Upon 
asking the reason, the man replied : 

“T want to become a Christian.” 
How unspeakable are the mercies of God! 

What music is, no Webster can define. 

Your ear may catch as noise what is to mine 

Sweet music ; as when coming to my door 

I hear loved footsteps I have waited for. 

And could there be sweeter music than this 
sinner’s sob on such a day, waited for, only’ 
the Lord knows how earnestly, through ten 
bitter months ? 

(To be continued) 


As Workmen Unashamed 


MONETA 
6 aay YE DARE NOT DO an inferior piece 
] 3 of educational work in the name 
of Jesus Christ.” Such was the 
feat spirit in which the ‘‘Faculty and 
Staff Conference of Ewha College and Kinder- 
garten-Normal Training School” convened on 
September third. The day was spent in the 
revaluation of aims, the survey of achieve- 
ments, and the setting forth of methods 
whereby new or unfulfilled aims could be ac- 
complished. The avowed purpose of Ewha 
College,—‘“‘to provide broad foundations for 
the richest and fullest Christian living” sound- 
ed the keynote of the conference. The 
professional discussions that followed did not 
depart from that dominant tone. The trend 
of the thinking seemed to the writer, who has 
just finished fifteen months of study in 
America, to be well abreast of that.of the best 
educational circles of today. 

There was new emphasis on the scientific 
and experimental approach to educational 
work ; new importance attached to developing 

plans for health education, pre-medical educa- 
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TROXEL 


tion, rural education, and for practical educa- 
tion to relieve the economic burdens of Korean 
homes, in addition to the cultural aspect of 
education which has hitherto been stressed 
most strongly. 

It was realized that, in bringing Western 
civilization to Korea, illfitting methods and 
materials have often been superimposed. 
There was manifested an increasing desire to 
synthesize the best in the cultures of the East 
and the West, that young people in Korea 
might learn how best to “‘serve the present 
age.” 

From a professional standpoint it was re- 
peatedly urged that each teacher make him- 
self an authority in his field. The necessity 
and value of creative work, among both teach- 
ers and students, was stressed. The East has, 
to a large measure, lived traditionally. Now 
there is the crying need for the development 
of initiative and originality and creative spirit. 
Young Korea needs to write new literature, 
compose new music, originate new schools of 
art. This was felt to be one of the compara- 
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tively unrealized aims of Ewha College, and 
it was stressed anew. 

' Many phases of the educational coneruaee 
were discussed, but the full development of 
the student, physically, morally, mentally, 
and physically, might be said to be the com- 
prehensive aim of the whole enterprise, as ex- 
pressed in the entire conference. 

At the close of the all too brief discussions 
the aims and ideals considered during the day 
were crystallized in personal dedication, for 
which a service of responsive prayer had 
been prepared. It is given herewith; as an ex- 
pression of the highest devotion of the group, 
and with the hope that it may prove a helpful 
service to other groups of teachers as well. 


A Service of Personal Dedication 
for Ewha College Teachers and Staff 


Hymn, “Take My Life and Let it Be.” 

Leader: To the unfailing ministry of the 
details of organization, 

Teachers: We dedicate ourselves, O Lord. 


To the hearty cooperation in the fulfillment 
of the plans and policies of the school, 
- We dedicate ourselves, O Lord. 
To the upholding of professional integrity, 
_and the development of professional skill, 
We dedicate ourselves, O Lord. 
To the encouragement of high scholastic 
standards throughout the student body, 
We dedicate ourselves, O Lord. 
To the fostering of originality and initiative 
in the thought and action of our students, 
We dedicate ourselves, O Lord. 
To the preservation of all that is noble in 
Korean culture, 
We dedicate ourselves, O Lord. 
To the appropriation, for Korea, of all that 
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is best in Western culture, 

We dedicate ourselves, O Lord. 

To the inculcation of the ideals of Truth, 
Beauty, and Goodness, 

We dedicate ourselves, O Lord. 

To the development of healthy bodies, keen 
minds, high character, vital spirits among our 
students; to the upbuilding of a gracious and 
efficient young womanhood in Korea, 

We dedicate ourselves, O Lord. 

To the unstinted giving of ourselves, so 
that we may enter into the lives of our stud- 
ents with sympathy and understanding, 

We dedicate ourselves, O Lord. 

To the ministry of patience, that awaits 
with confidence the full growth and fruitage 
in the lives of youth, 

We dedicate ourselves, O Lord. 

To the pouring out of our strength, our 
time, our abilities, in service to the girlhood 
of the land, 

We dedicate oursslv2s, OLorl . 

To the deepening of the spirit of love, with- 
out which our service is in vain, 

We dedicate ourselves, O Lord. 

To the renewed endeavor to follow the pat- 
tern of life, as revealed by Jesus, the Master 
Teacher. 

We dedicate ourselves, O Lord. 


Unison Prayer 


O Thou God of Wisdom and Strength, 
Thou God of Truth and Beauty, Thou God of 
Love and Patient Understanding, we beseech 
Thy blessing upon us. 

O teach me Lord, that I may teach, 

The precious things Thou dost impart, 
And wing my words that they may reach, 
The hidden depths of many a heart. 


Mr. Concordance Ko 
F. S. MILLER 


MAGINE A SEVEN by seven foot room 

with mud walls, mud plaster between 

the rafters in the ceiling, and matting 
Essays On the mud floor. On the matting 

sits the itinerating missionary. Someone 
coughs at the door, the equivalent of a knock 
in Korea; the missionary calls, “Come in.” 
The door is opened and a sunburned woman, 
in a-white muslin dress, hands in a tray with 
legs afoot high. On the tray are a bowl of 
rice, a bowl of soup, three small dishes con- 
taining pickled cabbage, toasted dried fish and 
scrambled eggs. A minute bowl! holds soy 
sauce (Worcestershire sauce) and a plate con- 
tains crisp, green seaweed, deliciously salted, 
oiled and toasted. 

The missionary receives the tray with a 
sincere “Thank you,’ sets it in front of him 
on the floor, bows his head in gratitude to 
God and, picking up the brass spoon, attacks 
the heaped-up bowl of rice. As the woman 
stands watching him, delighted at the way he 
handles the chop-siicks and enjoys her cook- 
ing, she says: 

“Tl have something I would like to discuss 
with you while my husband feeds the ox. 
You know he has been baptized five years and 
is a deacon, but he has not studied the Bible as 
he ought to have done. So he is ashamed of 
his ignorance and has stopped attending the 
Bible Conferences your assistant holds here 
every year, and the large Bible Conference 
that you hold at the Mission Station. What 
can you do about it ?” 

“Leave the matter entirely with me, | shall 
try to wake him up,” said the pastor. At the 

‘the evening service he announced, “Tomorrow 

evening, instead of preaching myself I shall 
ask Deacon Ko to preach, and you are to expect 
a good sermon from him. He wili give some 
of the material he gathered at the last Bible 
Conference.’’ 

“What shall Ido; what shall I preach about? 
Hunt me a gocd text while I shut the ox into 
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the stall.” That evening and all the next day 
Ko perspired over his Bible. It was his day 
of judgment. 

In the evening before the missionary took 
his seat on the platform he called Deacon Ko 
up beside him. Ko could not make excuses, 
for did not all the church officers take their 
turn at preaching ? After the preliminaries 
the pastor announced, ‘‘We shall now have 
the pleasure of listening to Deacon Ko.” 

Ko went to the pulpit, opened the Bible and 
read his text. Then he pulled off his white 
muslin wristlet, wiped his face on it and, slip- 
ping his hand through the wristlet again he 
said, ‘Before I begin let us offer a word of 
prayer.” After the prayer he pulled off the 
other wristlet, mopped the perspiration from 
his forehead and neck, stammered out a few 
words and then, turning, fled to his seat on 
the floor in front of the pulpit. The pastor gave 
a lengthy talk on the value of Bible study. 

The next morning as Ko and his wife pick- 
ed up their cultivators and started to the field, 
Ko asked, ‘‘How am I to get time for Bible 
study ?”’ 

“Pll tell you how,” was the reply, ‘‘T’ll tie a 
testament onto my back, and as we sit on the 
ground, or go down the rows, I’ll keep just in 
front of you in the next row and you can com- 
mit a verse atatime. If you read it out aloud 
l’ll learn it with you and we can Giscuss its 
meanings and lessons.”’ 

All that spring Mrs. Ko looked like a hu- 
man dictionary stand. Deacon Ko, utilizing 
all the help he received from the Bible Con- 
ferences and Bible Institute, was ready by the 
summer to begin preaching on short notice. 
Thereafter, when the missionary, with his 
poor Western memory, could not recall where 
a text was when he taught the conferences, 
it generally was Deacon Ko who knew the 
chapter and verse. In fact the class gave him 
one of those nicknames the Koreans love so 
much, “Concordance Ko.” 


Station Brevities 


Chulwon 


Durirg the month of September a combined per- 
sonnel of missionary men and women and Korean 
workers carried on a series of farm classes in the 
Chulwon District. Classes were organized in two 
villages simultaneously ; in this way the eight cir- 
cuits of the district were covered by four six-day 
meetings. The program consisted of (1) Practical 
agricultural subjects, (2) Community building courses 
for women, (8) General living efficiency lectures for 
the whole group, and (4) Evangelistic preaching at one 
half of the night meetings. This latter will help to 
prepare for a series of evangelistic meetings to be 
held later. 

Not only did Christians and near-Christians attend 
the meetings, but in some cases the village heads of 
non-christian villages were ordered by those higher 
up to attend the classes and keep note books. Some 
baseball, volley-ball and ping-pong equipment contri- 
buted to the enjoyment of the program of games and 
recreation which was an additional feature of the 
classes. All attending were very receptive, cooper- 
ative and appreciative. In some instances, they 
literally held the teachers who were to teach one hour 
and tried to compel them to teach three or four. Not 
that this success thus far is phenomenal, but it is so 
uniformly obtaining that it tends to promise an op- 
portunity for consistent perseverance in this line of 
work. 


Seoul—The Child Welfare Union 


Four years ago we were called into a home to help. 
We found the mother sick in bed and the baby had no 
milk, so we immediatly started to feed the baby and 
consequently got very well acquainted with the 
mother, and were able to help her both physically aud 
spiritually. We found that she had been a Christian 
once and that her heart ached to come back to God. 
She promised us that when she was well again she 
would go to church and we knew as we worked with 
her that her heart was changed. 

A few months later not only did she unite with the 
Church but she also brought her husband. Some 
years have gone by and they have become prominent 
people. The husband is the assistant manager of a 
newspaper; the mother has been attending our 
mothers’ meetings, and last autumn they elected her 
as their President. 

The husband was our chief helper during the Baby 
Week last Spring, he sent us tents and got the Health 
movie films from the Hygiene Department of the 
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Government for us, while his wife thought out plans. 
She wanted a promotion committee formed to forward 
our Child Welfare Union and she gotit. There are 
ten members on it—she herself has promised to give 
one hundred yen towards a Child Welfare building, and 
a few weeks ago she brought in enough money, 
collected from the mothers’ meetings, to pay for milk 
for one poor baby for a year. 

This is the real spirit of Christ as manifested by his 
children, whom we were able to touch and help 
through the feeding of one little baby. We pray for 
her family and for others who are equally interested 


and have just as helpful a spirit. 
E. T. ROSENBERGER. 


Andong 


It has been just a year since the railroad came to 
Andong. At that time 50,000 tracts were printed and 
distributed among the crowds of sight-seeing men and 
women. Every night for a week stereoptic pictures 
on the “Life of Christ’? were shown in our local 
church. Recently we have heard of several women 
converted at that time who have steadfastly held true 
to the faith with the little light they received during 
that week. 

This year special effort has been made in a Personal 
Work campaign. In our Women’s Sunday-school the 
teachers meet once a month to study a book on “‘Per- 
sonal Work Methods.’’ They have been doing sys- 
tematic personal work in all sections of the city, going 
from house to house preaching and giving out tracts 
with the aim of putting a tract into every non-Christian 
home. The class for unbelievers in the Sunday-school 
has been meeting separately on Sunday morning to 
study the ‘‘Life of Christ.’” These women have 
shown great interest in the lessons, a number having 
not missed a Sunday since June. As many as fifty- 
three momen have attended this class during the year- 


Our special cause for rejoicing is the erection of two 
new church buildings in Andong during the summer, 
one at the east end of the city, and the other in a vil- 
lage at the west end. Both of these groups of Chris- 
tians have been steadily growing under the leadership 
of the hospital evangelist who has been working with 
the missionaries in charge. Weare gladdened to see 
this clear evidence of God’s power in our midst work- 
ing in the hearts of this proud high caste populace. 


Mrs. HAROLD VOELKEL 


Meeting the Hast Half Way 


Mrs. R. K. SMITH 


RVve 


YESTERN EDUCATION by itself fails 
-to give the stability of character to 
the Oriental student that is more to 
Ce) be desired than the attainment of 
degrees. It is essential that our mission edu- 
cational activities do not vitiate their aim of 
imparting true culture by unthinking deprecia- 
tion of Asaitic standards and ideals which in 
past centuries have proved their worth in 
subduing barbarism and extending culture. 
Or, what is more often the case, the student 
himself undervalues his own heritage in the 
lure of western learning and, breaking with 
his own hand the bonds of the old life, he be- 
comes more alien to his own people than to 
his sympathetic teacher. 

The mere list of the things for which the 
West is indebted to the East suggests a con- 
siderable part of the history of modern cul- 
ture,—silk, porcelain, the magnetic needle, 
paper, printing, iron, gun-powder (this Kultur 
with a K), road-making and all the philoso- 
phies of the Orient. Take ‘‘time” for ins- 
tance, a thing we glorify and that the Oriental 
seems to ignore. The zodiac comes to us 
from Mesopotamia through Chaldea, some of 
the very names being retained. The twelve- 
fold division is responsible for our twelve 
months year. The sixty seconds and minutes 
on our clocks show the influence of the Sum- 
erians and Chinese. Our three score years is 
the cycle of sixty well rounded years of life. 
Twelve is the usual number of books in a 
literary epic. The Chinese circle of animals 
was adopted by the Koreans and Japanese, 
Mongols and Turks,—the Yellow Road of the 
Sun; rat, ox, tiger, hare, dragon, serpent, 
horse, sheep, monkey, hen, dog and pig. You 
smile at this? But did you ever have a birth- 
stone ring or a spoon for your birth month 
such as mine, with a daisy, a diamond and 
Taurus the bull ? | 

Medicine owes much to the ancients,— 
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Chinese legend has it that Fu-hi, 2852 B. C. 
started many domestic industries, and Shen- 
mung, the Divine Husbandman, along with 
his farming taught the curative virtues of the 
plants. Huang Mi invented ships, armor, 
pottery, wheeled vehicles and the magnetic 
needle while his wife, Lady of Si-ling, became 
the patron goddess of sericulture. The an- 
cient Chinese character for doctor was a 
quiver and spear over a sorcerer or priest to 
signify the fact that a priest uses strong 
weapons to expel the demons of disease. 
Later the lower symbol was changed to wine 
to show a doctor’s job as administrator of 
elixirs to patients. The Chinese had inocula- 
tion against smallpox in 1022 A.D. and ini1925 a 
Chinaman brought out the wonders of the 
new-old drug, ephedrine, made from a grass 
called ,Mahuang. Three years later a million 
dollars’ worth was exported from China. Pro- 
gress and regression aplenty in all the years 
between! A Chinese doctor Hua produced 
antiseptics and anaesthetics. Opium was 
known as a medicine from the earliest times. 
How many know that the circulation of the 
blood was recognized in China as early as 100 
B. C., rather a long time before Harvey? Or 
that special baths for typhoid were carefully 
worked out and described by the mayor of 
Chang-sha in the year 196A.D.? Or that in 
certain parts of China sheep’s thyroid is an 
age old remedy for ecretinism? Chaulmoogra 
oil for leprosy and quinine for fevers came 
from these eastern lands. True, medical know- 
ledge was fragmentary and accidental and 
mixed with superstition, unreasoning custom 
or individual makeshift, and there was little of 
scientific method and no real study of sanita- 
tion and preventatives. However, out of all 
the mass of so-called knowledge and the vari- 
ous messes concocted for the relief of ills, who 
knows what great treasure might yet come ? 
And the eastern farmer, in spite of, per- 
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haps because of, the near famine conditions 
which are ever just around the corner, has 
given much to the few patient searchers. 
Take the work of Frank Meyer, following the 
Chinese marketeer from Peking to the Ming 
Tomb valley, where the great persimmon 
grew ; or seeking out the Shantung home of 
the peach which will grow in alkaline soil that 
causes even alfalfa to lose heart; or get- 
ting jujube trees which will produce lucious 
“Chinese dates” in the hottest sections of Tex- 
as, or finding the hardy elm which is the best 
tree for the cold winds of the Dakotas. Think 
of the Korean grass sent to America for sod- 
ding tennis courts and the seeds of clover 
which withstand salt spray and alkaline soil. 
And the Korean persimmon, finest of all. 
And who has not read the advertisements of 
La Choi products,—soy sauce, bean sprouts, 
bamboo sprouts and other delicacies from the 
Orient ? 

And in things of the spirit, we would do 
well to pause a bit when our very virtues are 
considered vices,—industry, honesty, punc- 
tuality, personal ambition, impatient push, a 
too literal leaving to the ‘“‘lilies of the field” 
the matter of beautiful garments, descrying 
the other fellow’s “take no thought for the 
morrow.” We worship our descendents, slav- 
ing to advance our children to the intellectual 
limit of our age and to leave them a goodly 
store of material comforts. Contrast this our 
Easterner who mortgages his own and his 
children’s future, may be as well, to give his 
father a proper burial, or going hungry for 
months that the whankap feast may satisfy all 
the friends. 

A cartoon once seen comes to mind. All the 
picturesque Orientals in their flowing robes 
and characteristic head-dress, each a creature 
apart, transformed into nonentities by the 
derby and the tight, ugly, unsanitary, dark 
suits of the West ; dignity discarded for cast- 
offs. Nor should we wish to alter the mantle 
of the mind to such an extent that medicrity 
results, Korea had a wonderful architecture, 
borrowed no doubt from China but with an in- 


dividuslistic stamp. Whereisitnow? Many 
regret the ruthless destruction of the old 
ideals and the filling of the land with nondes- 
cript foreign structures. Those old, arched, 
stone gateways as the concrete expression of 
the spiritual life of a nation are still an in- 
spiration, symbolic of the simple, sturdy, en- 
during spirit which delights us; while the 
fancifully carved, uptilted, even gaudily paint- 
ed wooden superstructure shows at least that 
long ago the spirit was not bound. 

So in giving to others that which we have 
tested and triumphed in, we ought to be 
ready to accept the goodly gifts of mart and 
mind, soil and spirit in return. 

As we are indebted to China for such fruit as 
oranges, grapefruit, citrons, peaches, apricots 
and walnuts ; so may we not increase our own 
stock of spiritual fruits : love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith ! 


Correspondence 


DEAR MISS WAGNER : 

It may be interesting fo you and your people 
in Korea, so I am sending you this picture* for 
your KOREA MISSION FIELD, before departing 


to attend the International Conference of the 
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Methodist Episcopal Churches at Atlantic City. 
The Rev. Ju Sam Ryang, D. D., first General 
Superintendent of the Methodist Church in 
Korea, called upon Hon. Lawrence M. Judd, 
Governor of Hawaii, in May, 1932, and this 
picture is the result. Those composing the 
group are as follows, reading from left to 
right :— 

Dr. Fritz Pyen, Pastor of the Honolulu 
Korean Methodist Church, Hawaii and Pre- 
sident of the Korean Student Christian Move- 
ment of Hawaii. 

Mrs. Tai Sung Lee, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Dr. A. A. Brown, President of Drew Uni- 
versity, Madison, New Jersey. 

Hon. Lawrence M. Judd, Governor of 
Hawaii. 

Rev. JuSam Ryang, DD., of Korea. 

Mrs. A A. Brown, Madison, New Jersey. 

Mr, Tai Sung Lee, Executive Secretary for 
ine Korean Student Christian Movement of 

awaii. 


Yours sincerely, 


j TAI SUNG LEE, 
*See picture page. 


‘Mountains and Mole Hills’’ 


AN APPRECIATION By GRACE K. KERR 


“Verse is not words rhyming of death, 
Of loneliness, of sighing breath, 

Of pain and npmbness, grief and tears, 
Of dark hours, parting, doubts and fears. 


Verse does not brood of autumn sad, 
Of heart that never can be glad, 

Of darkness, minor songs, gray days, 
Of pathway ending in a maze. 


Verse is sharp hills against the sky, 
Triumphant power that dares defy 
Some handicap, it’s minstrelsy 

When all around seems dead, is poetry. 


Verse is love holding one in thrall, 
A quiet room, a bird’s sweet call, 
A deep blue lake, a fishing rod— 
Verse is the exultant sense of God.’’ 
Cc. B. 


A new volume of verse is quietly and un- 
ostentatiously winning its way into the hearts 
of those who have been so fortunate as to see 
it. 

The author, Catherine Baker, of Seoul, calls 
it ‘Mountains and Mole Hills,’”’ and wide is the 
scope and great the variety of subjects touch- 
ed upon, as the title would lead one to think: 
We find some poems that lift us to mountains, 
in lands near and far, others make us mind- 
ful of months and seasons ; still others sing us 
songs distinctively Oriental, with local color 
so used as to bring out the charm and the lure 
of these lands of the East, with their folk-lore 
and fables and strange fascinations. 

There is a section called ‘‘Spiritual Aspira- 
tions; but not alone those so specified,— 
others, too, lift the soul to heights, and then 
make one also face the depths of life. There 
are, besides, the deliberate shallows, for, 
scattered through, peeping out saucily from 
around unexpected corners on many a page, 
are the ones with humor uppermost, that give 
the lighter touch and bring the laugh to one’s 


lips. 
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The writer knows human hearts and lets 
her sympathy and understanding illumine so 
many different sorts of situations, problems, 
relationships and questionings that one won- 
ders at the breadth of spirit, and feels en- 
riched in soul by the reading and by the 
thinking thus engendered. There are strength © 
and vigor in some; others sing themselves 
into one’s heart even after the book is closed, 
and call out for a musical setting. 


The collection is so well worth having that 
one instinctively wants to share special parts 
with special friends. Perhaps some of the 
spirit of the book may be caught through 
these words taken from it, from the poem en- 
titled “One Last Look Back,’’ (on leaving 
the Diamond Mountains): 

“Y take another last long look— 

My years have held their tranqui! pools 
Mirroring the bliss of heaven. 

Rude rocks of obstacles 

Threatened my way at times, 

But:there were starry nights 

When music like cascading waterfalls 

Brought ecstasy enchanting. 

And there’s the bridge I crossed alone— 

What conquering of dread and wild imagining, 
What sober strength was mine 

To know that at that lonely crossing 

I made no whimper. 

Rich as the mountain leaves of golden beauty 
Has life been in its friendships, 

And love has apprehended passion red. 

I’ve bowed in temples holding ample faiths 
And never failed to find the Infinite, the Merciful. 
One last long look across the years— 

Peaks rise behind me, I turn 

And just in front another shimmering summit 
Challenges all my strength—its top is in the mist— 
What is this steep, demanding, lofty height ? 
Another world of triumph, love and light ?”’ 


Og GETS eR SON ES a ee Se 
Note : This book may be precured from Miss Hulbert, 


Ewha College, Secul. 
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Daily Vacation Bible Schools 


Two things are apparent from the Report of D. V. 
B. S. work in Korea: First, there is good hope that 
this movement has taken root in Korea and that it will 
hold its own or even thrive despite difficulties. Second. 
The fact is again emphasized that the Children’s 
Summer Bible Schools constitute a strong evangelistic 
agency. This year we exercised great precaution in 
counting the number of professed conversions. There 
are not as many as in 1931 and yet 11,616 is an im- 
pressive figure. Almost exactly one-third of the 
pupils came from non-Christian homes and just over 
one-third of these are reported as having been led to 
Christ. 


That this continues to be an attractive field of work 
for our Christian youth is also apparant. Many, if not 
most, of these young people served without renumera- 
tion of any kind. We know of no form of work in 
Korea which calls out from our young people an equal 
volume of consecrated and voluntary Christian service. 


The following D. V B.S. work was done by Y. M 
C. A. organizations in Christian schools and colleesy in 
Korea . 


‘Colleges Schools Teachers Pupils 
Union Christian College 56 896 6897 
Chosen Christian College 12 130 2791 
Severance Medical College 8 72 1827 
Ewha Women’s College 57 69 8250 
Methodist Theological Seminary 25 197 8052 

Boys’ High Schools 
Soongsil Boys’ Academy 82 572 10307 
Syenchun Boys’ Academy 20 107 1845 
Paijai Boys’ Academy 14 83 1920 
Chunju Boys’ Academy 54 276 4560 
Songdo Boys’ Academy 4 46 381 
Chairyung Boys’ Academy 1 5 1380 
Yengbyen Boys’ Academy 5 20 145 
Pierson Bible Institute 15 101 1616 
Kyeng Sin Boys’ Academy 36 372 4897 
Girls’ High Schools 

Pyengyang, Girls’ Academy _— 35 806 5922 
Songdo Girls’ Academy 20 104 8069 
Chairyung Girls’ Academy 1 6 130 
Ewha Girls’ Academy 28 38 8248 
Chungsin Girls’ Academy 10 1138 1862 
Paiwha Girls’ Academy ai 242 3860 
Seoul, Evangelistic Center 8 87 751 
Chung Wei Girls’ Academy ae 284 4810 
Pyengyang Women’s Institute 24 27 4181 

Totals 5538 -8,648 = 75,901 


Just as a sample of the personal effort put into this 
kind of work let us quote from the report of Kim Kap 
Khin, 18 years old, a first-year lad in Kyung Sin Aca- 
demy, from Chulla Province, who got together 5 boys, 
and had a D. V. B. S, in the house of his non-Christian 
parents. 

He says: “5 enrolled, average attendance 4, deci- 
sions to become Christians 2, teachers 1, expenses, 
nothing.’? When asked why he did not have his pic- 
ture taken with other voluntary teachers “What have I 
done to be honored in such a way ?”’ was his answer. 


In Troubled Manchuria 


‘We are living through trying times these days. 
The town here (Lungchingtsun) is quiet enough, but 
every day we hear of terrible conditions in every part 
of the country. In some places the chief trouble is 
with the so-called Communists, who in the most ruth- 
less way are simply bleeding the country people. In 
other places the Japanese punitive expeditions against 
Communists are the cause of the terror, for of course, 
in all such cases, the suffering cannot possibly be con- 
fined entirely to the guilty. In other places it is the 
scattered wandering Chinese soldiers and bandits who 
are robbing, raping, and killing. I have been filled 
with admiration at the way the Bible-women have 
been sticking to their posts in spite of the terror on 
every side. 


Yi Maria, a Biblewoman for the past twenty-three 
‘years, is now stationed at Chu San Chang where 
early in April half the town was burned, many people 
killed and all robbed. She knows now what a re- 
volver looks like, as both she and her husband have 
had them placed at their throats while so-called 
soldiers demanded money and searched them; how 
people in the next house were killed when they 
could produce no money, how they have been 
unable all this month since the attack on the town 
to sleep at home nights, but have gone hither 
aud thither seeking a place of safety; how night 
after night the alarm has been raised and they have 
been forced to flee in the darkness; and of the 
terror of the towns-people as to what will yet happen. 
The recalling of all this called forth no emotion, 
but when she came to speak of the church she was 
unable to restrain tears. 
refuge, along with many others on the night of the 
fire, 
However, when Sunday came they returned, opened 
the church doors, and gathered in for worship the few 
Christians that had returned. Again on Wednesday 
night they returned and did the same, and her husband 
says they will stand by as long as one Christian 
remains to attend. 


She and her husband took © 


in a large market town about ten miles away, 


| 
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Getting Acquainted in the Villages 


EULINE 


ISS NANCY KIM and I have just tried 
something new. We have thought 
of going toa non-Christian village 
© tosee what we could do in the way 
of cultivating the women without preaching to 
them all the time. Each of us chose a village 
and we spent nine days at the first one. _It is 
on the railroad but has no post office nor tele- 
graph office. There are one hundred and four 
houses in the village averaging five people to 
a house. Of the three policemen two are 
Japanese who know no Korean. There is no 
school but many of the children go by train 
daily to aschool in the next railroad town. 
There are two hotels, about six places where 
one can buy whiskey and many restaurants. 

A number of the people have been Chris- 
tians in the past but all have backsliden. For 
fifty sen a day we had two rooms at the hotel, 
three meals a day for Nancy, lights, a fire for 
me to cook on morning and night, and water 
brought to our door. A new hotel has re- 
cently been opened in the village and the low 
prices are the result of competition. 

The first afternoon we visited a little and 
asked the women to come that night. After 
that we met each afternoon and night. The 
women could not come all day so we reserved 
the mornings for study. In the afternoons 
we taught knitting. We got wool on con- 
signment from a store in Chulwon so several 
bought wool and almost finished sweaters 
while we were there and others had their own 
wool, while some continued using the small 
pieces we have to use in teaching them to 
knit. 

At night we varied our program according 
to the crowd. From the first some said that 
they would not come at all if we talked about 
being Christians, so we sang ‘‘Row, row, row 
your boat” and a temperance song. My 
eacher gave some talks about cleanliness and 
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think only children play but they do have a 
good time after they have played a few games. 
The most we had present at once was eighteen 
and all did not attend regularly but the at- 
tendance on the whole was good. On Satur- 
day we told them that on Sunday we would 
not do the things we had been doing but that, 
if any wanted to come, they could worship 
with us on Sunday morning. Only two came 
but at night six came, and ‘then on Monday 
night there were more and they began asking 
about what it means to be a Christian, so that 
evening was spent in trying to answer their 
questions. Wednesday night was our final 
night and after singing anda short talk, we 
were playing when some one wanted to know 
if men could believe. We thought someone 
staying at the hotel was trying to be smart so 
paid no attention, but they returned and said 
some young men had come for a prayer meet- 
ing so the nature of our meeting was changed. 
Thirteen boys in their teens came in. They 
laughed during the first prayer but they were 
more serious during the rest of the service. 
We are planning to go out in this way once 
a month to meet with the women, carrying on 
a program outlined by the head of the Social 
Service Department of our church. As yet 
they are hardly ready for a church service. So 
many of them would not come if we began 
that way, and there are various ways of win- 
ning people, as we find illustrated in the gos- 
pels. Several brought us apples to show their 
appreciation. Korean ages are always a year 
less than they say, according to our way of 
counting, and sometimes two years. A girl of 
seventeen is married to a boy of fourteen 
who is in the fifth grade. Her father-in-law is 
very strict with her and won’t let her appear on 
the street, but he seemed to have confidence 
in us and wanted her to come to our meetings 
and from time to time he asked her what 
she had learned. The last day she gave 
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Nancy twenty sen which was returned but wives and often they lived in the same house. 
when the girlJinsisted, there was nothing to And the drinking! One little woman said 
‘do but accept it. The girl cried when we left. her husband drank most ofthe time. Most of 
While we stayed at the hotel we had inside the older women smoked. Some of So 
rooms which were private and the women showed a desire to live better lives. 
could gather there unnoticed. This is a bit off the subject but instead of 
Heretofore I have stayed only in Chris- taking off my shoes on entering a Korean 
tian homes or in hotels in villages where there house, as they all do, I put cloth covers on fo 
were Christians but this experience gave me keep from soiling their floors. My weak 
a view of another side of Korean life. A wo- throat will not permit me to put on cold shoes 
man ran the hotel where we stayed. She has as they do. Therefore, several have asked if 
no children except an adopted daughter who I slept in my shoes. 
has a small child. We were told that her Miss Myers and Miss Foster and the Korean 
husband traveled. He happened to come Presiding Elder came to visit us one day and 
while we were there and we learned that his enjoyed seeing what we were trying to do. 
first wife lives in Seoul but has no son—I did Several workers have gone to the other 
not inquire about a daughter. He comes about place we chose today to begin a revival to- 
every three months, and is planning to buy a _ night, after which we are going out to work 
house in this village soon and live there with withthe women. We shall see which plan 
this second wife. A deaf and dumb woman works best and yet conditions are always dif- 
who cooked there was also a second wife but ferent and itis hard to compare. Also, this 
in her case the first one is now dead. And next week the women will be very busy mak- 
other houses were the same way—it seems ing their winter pickle and may find if difficult 
that every one who could afford it had two to attend. 


Notes and Personals 


Northern Presbyterian Mission Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Returned from Furlough Returned from Furlough :, 
Miss Katherine Wambold, to Seoul. Dr. and Mrs. L.C, Brand and children to Kwangju. 
Left on Furlough 
Miss L. B. Miller, S hun. 
Northern Methodist Mission a et pen “i 
Marriage 


Birth 


To the Rev. and Mrs, A. K. Jensen, Chemulpo, a 
son, Philip Keister, born on December 17. 


Miss A. L. Greer, of Kunsan, was married to Mr. G. 
M. Walker at Galveston, Texas. 


Death Australian Presbyterian Mission 


Word was received on the 18th December that the Left on Furlough 
Rev. D. A. Bunker (retired) had died in his home 


; Rev F. J. L. Macrae, Kyumasan. 
at San Diego, Cal., U.S. A. 


To Rev. and Mrs. John Underwood Stephens, a son, : 
Bishop and Mrs. Herbert Welch are expected to Wade Carroll, on Nov. 27th, at Pittsfield, Mass., 
arrive in Seoul on January 18th for a stay of U.S. A. Mrs. Stephens’ friends will remember her 


about two weeks, as Louise Koons. 
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KOREA CLOTH 


(Manufactured for over twenty years) 


When you purchase Korea Cloth you get absolutely fast material. 
Every yard guaranteed. Sample cards gladly sent upon request. 


eee en bo CORSE] 


Men’s hose made in cotton and silk. Women’s Stockings can be 
had in cotton or in all-pure-silk. It pays to buy Ladies’ Songdo 
Stockings, the kind that stand washing. 


og Co od Lae 


Songdo Silk, like Korea Cloth, is dyed with the fastest dyes in 
existence and is 28 inches wide. 


pee ey ES 


Shirts are made to order from either Korea Cloth or Songdo Silk. 
: Beautiful workmanship. 
nee Only Indanthren Dyes are used in the manufacture of Korea Cloth 
‘and Songdo Silk. 
-» Orders can be sent to the Salvation Army Trade Department. 
ae oe sees 
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NAVY BLUE SERGE ; 
GUARANTEED NOT TO FADE 

IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 

58 INCHES WIDE 

@ 

@ 

é 

@ 
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No. OM ¥ 8.50 per yard 
NG: S84 ees ¥ 6.25 ,, af 
Now “S380 bisceates ¥ 5.75 ,, a 
Nov -s03855 655 55)...; ¥ 6.25 ,, % 
NOs DOU en sce ¥ 4,75 _,, ee 


CROCKERY— PHOENIX and OTHER WARE 
Made in Japan............ Send fo rprice list 


“THE KING OF LOVE” 


ke FY HH F 


A Story of the Life of Jesus 


Given in fifty-two Chapters In the Korean Language 
20 sen per copy 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


nee PUBLISHING & SUPPLIES go aot 
Inside West Gate, Seoul 
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Poy THE CHOSEN HOTEL, KEIJO 
AA | i 
= HE TRAVELLING IN KOREA, in any season of the year, is a 
| A real pleasure. on eee ; 
sae THE COUNTRY possesses excellent railways, up-to-date west- ; 
ern style hotels, and an abundance of historic and scenic attrac- —__ 
ED tions. | a F 
re: THE TRUNK LINE of our railways, from Fusan to Antung, - 4 | 
i is the direct connecting link of the international railway a 
a8 through traffic between the Far East and Europe, via Siberia. =| 
Ss a 
=% ee 
ae = 
a FOR ALL INFORMATION PLEASE APPLY TO : — Pe 
@ a 
- . 3 
mn | ae 
x PASSENGER TRAFFIC SECTION | JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU = * 
FD 
BH THE RAILWAY BUREAU, WITH OFFICES IN: 
ee GOVERNMENT GENERAL OF CHOSEN MITSUKOSHI DEPT. STORE, KEIO 


KEIO, CHOSEN (KOREA) MINAKAI DEPART. STORE, HEUO 


